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A 


CANDID EXAMINATION, 

&c. 


T O deliver his opinion, decently, on public affairs, is the peculiar 
birth-right of every Britifh fubjedl. — Under the fandlion 
of this invaluable right, the author of “ The Hijlory and Management 
of the Eaji- India Company^ from its Commencement to tbeprefent Timef 
lately publiflied, has reprelented the Eaft-India Company as a moft 
pernicious and impolitical inftitution. He has not only endeavoured 
to prove this by the events of its hiftory, which he has difplayed 
in the moft odious colours of human depravity ; but, in the true dic- 
tatorial tone of modern philofophy, he has given fome obfervations 
on the conftitution or tendency of the human paffions ; from whence 
he has concluded, thi-t “ generous principle feems excluded from the 


very inftitution of a fovereign Corporation of Commerce j” and that 
« unlimited power, in the hands of a Angle pe^on,” is, from the na- 
ture of things, much more fafe and advantage's than the fovereign 
power of a Company, who, he very gravely alJbrts, “ have no ge- 
nerous inducement to follow virtue.” I 

And, under the facred fandtion of the fame inwlujJjJjypjRntancc 
of the Britilh fubjedf, the jight of delivering one’s opinion, th^uthor 
of thefe few pages undertakes an examination of the abovclprinci- 
ples, which, to him, appear extremely rafti and unfounded. 

B Several 



Several late authors have been of our author’s opinion. Colonel 
Dow, in his Hiftory of HindoAan, after declaiming on the abufes of 
theEaft-India Company, propofes ^jat the Sovereign (hould deprive 
them of their territories in the Eaft, with which he ought to inveft 
himfelf. And the learned and ingenious (as his friends call him) 
Dr. Adam Smith, in his “ Enquiry into the Sources of the Wealth of 
Naiions,” has moft ftrenuoufly contended for the abolition of the 
Eaft-India Company, and that the Sovereign ought to be foie mafter 
i of the forts and territory of Britiih India. 

“ Tlie commerce of India” (fays an author whom we fliall be 
neceflitated frequently to cite) “ is of moft eftential value to the 
“ Britilh nation. By the Indian goods diftributed over Europe, the 
“ ellential balance of trade is preferved in our favqur. But whether 
“ the Indian commerce ihould be conducted by an exclufive Com- 
“ pany, or laid open to every adventurer, is the qucftion of the day, 
“ — a queftion of the very firft importance to the Britifli empire:” 
“ And,” as the fame writer*, in a few pages after, obferves, “ if 
“ either method be adopted upon falfe principles, the confequences 
“ will be feverely felt.” 

With thcfe views of the importance of our ful^cdl, the author of 
the Hiftory and Management of the Eaft-India Company will moft 
certainly agree : but his cordial aftent to our refutation of his prin- 
ciples is neither expected nor valued. It is enough, if we prove, 
to the convi(ftion of the difinterefled part of the public, that our 
author’s political Ind^xa philofophy, in its blind terror of flying from 
Scylla, has founder^ and daftied itfelf to pieces againft the rocks of 
Charybdis ; and that thofe very evils of which he complains, would 
e!t«^ in an infin/ely ftronger degree, in the remedy which he has 
propo^ 

* See) he Hiftoricel Introduction to Mr. Mickle’t Tranflation of the Lufiad, or Difcorery 
, an Epic Poem, from the Fortuguefe. 


Our 
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Our Hiftorian of the Eaft-India Company (Vol I. p. 12) thus 
philofophically inveAigates the paHiuns and motives of the human 
breaft : 

“ Unlimited power, in the hands of a (ingle perfon, may be pre- 
“ vented from degenerating into ads of tyranny, by the terrors of 
“ ignominy, or by perfonal fears. But a body of men, vefted with 
“ authority, is feldom fwayed by reftraints of cither kind. As they 
“ derive individually but little applaufe from their bell meafures, fo 
“ the portion of infamy which may fall to each, for the word public 
*• adions, is too fmall to afied perfonal charader. Having, there- 
“ fore, no generous inducements to follow virtue, the mod fordid 
palTions frequently lead them into vice. It is from this circunv 
“ dance that the decilions of public bodies' fometimes partake of 
“ that mortifying fpecies of tyranny which is incapable of redrefs, 
“ and yet is beyond revenge.. Thefe obfervations may be a^plied^ 
“ without the lead injudice, to the adions of the India Company, 
“ both at home and abroad. Avarice, the mod obdinate and liar- ' 
“ dened paflionof the human mind, being the fird principle of comr 
“ merce, was the original bond of their union j, and humanity, juf- 
‘‘ tice, and even policy, gave way to the profped or love of gain. ” 
And to this very ingenious difquifition our author fubjoins the 
following, in the (hape of a note : 

" Belide that want of generous principle, which leems excluded 
** from the very inditution of a fovereign Corporation of Commerce, 
“ the great didance of their adminidration in India fecured the 
** Company from a general infpedion into t^eir condud, and con- 
“ fequently furnilhed ample opportunities for^ wanton and uncon- 
“ trouled exercife of power. All relidance, therefore, to their 
** arbitrary edids, whether they regarded their %wn fervants^jl^he 
** natives of the country, was coniidered as treafcM^^yyj^^ilhed 
** with feverity. The rulers at home had their favourite abroad, 
whom they proteded. in the mod cruel and arbitrary meftfures by 
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“ their authority. Hence it happened, that private refentments and 
“ rdfifh views, were too frequently the only rules of their conduct ; 

and that their adminiftration had fcarce any other principle of union 
“ than a mutual permiffion to commit injufticc. Even the exclufive 
“ privilege, which was thought ncceflary for the profperity of their 
“ commerce, became an engine of tyranny againft all thofe whom 
“ they confidered as interlopers j and fuch inftances of their barbarity 
might be produced, fupported by fails, as would excite horror.” 
We well know with what a fovereign brow of contempt fome of 
our modern philofophers look down from their lofty didatorial chairs 
on the namclefs crowd below : but this fovereign look, with all its 
terrors, lhall not intimidate us from exanuning the opinions of the 
moft lofty philofopher. We have heard of a game with which the 
failors fometimes amufe themfelves when at anchor, in fine weather. 
The greatefr fimplcton of the crew is chofen king, his brother tarS 
enthrone him on a ftool, on the head of a large butt, and with the 
greateft gravity pay him all homage. But, while the poor fellow looks 
round with the mod fatisfied felf-importance, down he finks plump 
up to the chin in the calk of water, from whence he fcrambles with 
llii^me and confufion, amid the laughter of his companions, jull the 
bell; way he can. And thus, allb, often fall our moll fagacious phi- 
lofophers. 

If the terrors of ignommy, and perfonal fears, be fuch wonderful 
preventives of the degeneracy of unlimted power in the hands of a 
linglc perfon, as our h i dorian allerts they are, (and wifely he fports 
the aflertion ; for w^hout fuch datum his argument is good for 
nothing,) what mul^we think of the truth of hillory, which never 
yet afforded one example which authenticates his philofophy. We 
may challenge our author to produce one inllance where 
perfonal .’he dagger has made one Emperor or King benevolent 
or juft I but we are able to produce thoufands of examples of the 
Herods ff every nation, where the 'perfonal fear of affalfination has 
* made 
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made the tyrant infinitely more cruel and vicious. Every hiftory tells 
u$ bow perfonal fear moats its throne round with the blood . of the 
fubjcfts whofp yengeancp it dreads. The Sovereign who is confcipu^ 
of perfonal fears, mufi: he confcious alfo of fome caufe for them ; and 
never yet was there a human heart c.ipable of giving fuch caufe, 
which would trull the perfon offended. And, if the delicate terrors 
of ignominy, as our author’s philofophy mull have it, are the happy 
preventives of the “ degeneracy of unlimited power, in the hands of 
a fingle perfon,” whence, then, the millions of great and little Tar- 
quins and Neros, who difgrace the anpals of every people ? We 
believe we may fafely affert^ th« trjuth is, a tyrant, poffcffed of un- 
limited power, never yet cared one farthing for ignominy, while he 
cqoJd bid defiance to its political operation ; and, from the com- 
meucement of hiflory down to the prefent times, its operation has 
ever been fomtd of very little confequence in the political world. 

A Prince, coijifciQus of his reAkude and upright intentions, ca.n 
never be goyeriied by the terrors of ignominy } and the tyrant, of 
every rank, always delpifes them. And lhall the bafell of all motives, 
the motives of perfonal fears, and the terrors of ignominy,— motives 
which always imply confeions guilt,— ihall thefe be held vp to the 
public, as the bulwarks of its fafety, as the philofophical reafons why 
unlimited power in the .hands of a fingle perfon will not degenerate 
into ails of injuflice and tyranny 1 

Our hillorian, haying thus given his philofophical reafons why 
arbitrary power mufi be juft and humane, pror^eds, in the fame line, 
to affert, that all republics which have ever becnyipon the face of the 
earth, have been, from philofophical neceffity, infinitely more prone 
to tyranny and injuftice than the unlimited gov!|(^nment ofKingS j 
that republics have not even generous induceroem i virtue. 

Republics ! — methinks I hear the friends of ourhiftorian e^aim — 
Why he fays not a word of Republics. — Very true, he hasjitiot the 
word; but what he fays of the Eafl-lodia Company is ftrittij'wpv t 

C plicable 
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plicable to, and inclufive of, Republics. “ A body of men,” he fays, 

“ veiled with authority, is feldom fwayed by reftraints of either kind j” 
the reftraints of perfonal fear and ignominy, which he deems the 
moft powerful motives of the beft human adlions : and, where fo- 
vereign power is divided among many hands, public virtue, he efteems, 
impoftlble. 

But, unluckily for our hiftorian’s philofophy, the appeal to the 
teftimony of hiftory is extremely eafy. According to his fyftem, the 
fubjetfts of the moft dcfpotic Sovereigns of ancient and modern times 
ought to have been the moft happy beings upon earth j and the fub^ 
jedls of every republic, the moft injured and miferable. 

It would be political blafphemy, however, to mention the republics 
of ancient Greece, and that of virtuous Rome, in comparifon with 
the conftitution of any defpotic government which has ever been 
eftabli/hed. Even the fubjeds of that moft- degenerated of all repub- 
lics, that of modern Venice, have not far to look round them to fee 
the fubjeds of defpotic princes infinitely more miferable and more 
opprefled than themfelves. 

Our author, having thus trampled upon the truth of hiftory, in his 
philofophic rcafons for the virtue and generofity of ** unlimited power 
in the hands of a fingle perfon,” immediately takes another equally 
glorious leap in the dark j and, by way of curing all, the evils at- 
tendant on the commerce of India under the management of a Com- 
pany, he preferibes that the revenue and diredion of the commerce of 
our Eaftern acquifitrins ftiould be put into the hands of whatever 
MINISTRY may fiappen to be in power. That his fyftem ftridly 
and unavoidably founts to this unconjUtutional and moft dangerous 
mSKke, fliall fof4 be demonftrated. 

A ft^Sng^paflion for fpeculation and theory is the difeafe of the 
age. feur youth imbibe it at the difputing club, where generally the 
or^r^'^'f Nature is moft glorioufly reverfed. Without the leaft pre- 
vious acquaintance with the fads which are fiirnifhed by hiftory and. 

Icience, 
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fcience, our philofophical boys begin where they ought to end : they 
decide on the moft abftrufe fubjedts, in the moft peremptory manner, 
before they pay the lead attention to the conftituent parts. In the 
. blind career of this felf-fufHciency, it is no wonder they often fhim- 
ble : but, however ridiculous their falls may appear unto others, not 
a gleam of that confuflon of the animal fpirits, known by the name 
of a blufh, is produced on their own happy countenances. It is 
enough to them if their fyftem is allowed to be ingenious ; and, as 
truth is no care of theirs, their mofl egregious errors, provided they 
arc ingenious, give them no concern. 

And happy would it be, were this faftidious, fuperficial fpirit con- 
fined to the wails of our philofophical difputing'Clubs ! It is an eafy 
matter to find fault with any fyflem of government ; but to fubftitute 
a new mode is a mofl ferious bufinefs, and -deferves a much deeper 
invefligation than- our author feems to have beftowed upon it. From 
the above citations, it is evident that our author had not the leaA 
idea of any inconvenience or evil confequences attendant on his 
fcheme, or the leaft doubt but that every abufe would inflantly 
be remedied, were the management of the important commerce 
and tranfaffions of India- committed to the ever pure and gene^ 
rous hands of whatever Junto in power, of his Majefty’s fervants» 
would be lb good and obliging as to- eafe his- Majeily of the bur- 
then of India affairs }->'-a burthen impoflible for him, lingly, to 

bear;— a duty impoflible for him, lingly, to difcharge. ^^Buti 

however fatisfied our author may be with the wonderful and unfailing 
perfection of his fcheme. of thus transferring ^e government of the 
affairs of India from the Company to the Crovm, — or, in plain, 
and ItriCt Englilh, to the Miniflry; — others there\are who can^asefee 
nothing but accumulated evils, and the groffelt ablM«4i<^in this 
novel arrangement. J 

We have already demonftrated the , wild futility of ouriauthor’s 
philofophical reafons why unlimited power in the hands of 

perfon!’ 
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petifon*’ is big with the tnoft wonderful bleilings to mankind ; an4 
why power in the hands of any fpecies of republic (fof bis argu- 
ment reaches every fuch fpecies) is necedarily attended with the mo.^ 
dreadful evils: we are now to examine the certain and infallihl^Q 
confequences of committing to the handf of Miniftry (whatever iuch 
may in any future period) the dominion of 3riti(h India, and the 
controul of its commerce} and this enquiry we fhall divide into 
thefe four heads : 

Firft, Whether the Indian commerce can be carried on, with ad- 
vantage to the nation, as a free trade, open to every adventurer, or, ip 
other words, to adbeiations, unconnedled with each other. 

Secondly, What are the confluences of the Sovereign becoming 
the defpot of the territory and reyenue of 9riti(h India, anti foie le- 
giOator of its commerce. 

Thirdly, The confequences of a regal monopoly of trade, as clearl/ 
demonftrated by hiftory. 

And, Fourthly, Whether the military and commercial fervants of a 
Company, or the military and commercial fervants of a jMoaarcb} 
ate mod liable to corruption, and the abufe of office, when in a dif- 
tant country, with the riches of the Eaftern world at their feet, and 
every means of bribery in their hands ? 

But, though thefe very important confideeatipns have entirely ' 
efcaped the attention of the author of the Hiftory and Management 
of the Eafl'Iudia Coomany, we hold them of the utmoft confequence 


to a proper uoderdtan^g of the fulyeil before us. 

To decry monopoly of every kind, is a popular argument, excel- 
lently well adapted ^to the, conyeniency of thqfe who have never exa- 
peculiai^ciccttnaftances qf fome of our branches of com- 
merccryllu»fii«cceflar.y, before we decide in favour of a free trade 
with Ii{jia, that we Ihould pcrfcftly know the peculiar circumftances 


and dif]p^j)fition of the natives, from ifhe -firfr .ayriwal of the Europeans 
10 the preCent time. Withojuttbis ptevjpps knowledge, it is 

ralh 
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rafb, and even childifli, to talk of the cafe and advantage of a free 
trade with the Eailern world. But not a glimpfe of this previous 
knowledge is to be found in the Hiftory and Management of the Eaft- 
India Company, though ouf author begins with its origin, and was 
/naturally led by his fubjedt to fuch dilTcrtation. Yet, though omitted 
by him, we arc amply recompenfed by another writer, who has given 
a clear and authentic detail of the political fituation, and the views 
purfued by the natives, from the arrival of the Portuguefe to the 
eftablithmcnt of the Dutch and Englirti Eaft-India Companies. 

When the Portuguefe arrived in India, they found a very peculiar 
commonwealth in poffeffion of the principal commerce of the 
Eaftern world; — who “ had fettlcments on every cohvenient ftation, 
** from Sofala to China ; and, though under different governments, 
were, in reality, one great commonwealth. They clearly forefaw 
“ what injury their trade would fuftain, were Europeans to become 
acquainted with the Afiatic fcas. They exerted every fraudful 
“ art, that not one man of Gama’s fleet might return to Europe : 
“ and, when thofe arts were defeated, with the moft determined zeal 
“ they commenced hoftilities. — And, to the above, let it be added, that 
“ the Soldan of Egypt, and the Grand Turk, for near a century, con- 
tinned their moft ftrenuous efforts for the utter expulfion of the 
“ Portuguefe.” 

In the Hiftory of Portuguefe Afia, prefixed to the Englifii Lufiad 
(from whence the above is quoted), we have a circumftantial detail 
of the tranfadions of the Portuguefe, Moors, and Indians. The 
Portuguefe fleet, which difeovered India, Wa^ not a warlike equip- 
ment, intended for conqueft ; and the commanSer follicited a com- 
mercial alliance and treaty. But the Moors, exafperated at the in- 
terference of ftrangers in the Eaftern fcas, comVcnccd haflrihfi«, 
which they continued near a whole century with tliVYift^ft jea- 
loufy and determined perfeverance ; and thus “ garrifons and warlike 
“ fleets became abfolutely ncceffary to the exiftence of a nav !! com- 
“ merce between Europe and Afia.” The tyranny of many of th3 

D Portuguefe 
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Portuguefe governors added, time after time, to the jcaloufy and hatred 
which the natives bore them ; and the total expullion of the Euro* 
peans was, from generation to generation, the moA ardent wilh of 
India; and to eded which, they made many formidable leagues, 
which bathed every fliore of Afia with the blood of its natives. 
When the Dutch and Englilh arrived in India, the Portuguefe were 
the maAers of the commerce of the EaAern world. Though deeply 
fallen from the height of their former greatnefs, they were Aill for- 
midable : they were maAers of the navigation of the Indian Teas ; 
had many fleets and garrifons ; and with true Moorilh jealouly be- 
held the interference of European rivals. And it was by many years 
perfeverance, and after many defeats, that the Dutch obtained any 
eAablifliment in the EaA ; a circumAance which, perhaps, had been 
much longer delayed, if the Crown of Portugal had not, at that time, 
been under the yoke of Spain, whofe attention was then engroffed by 
its South-American colonies. 

“ Without the regular conncdlion of a Company, under the 
“ fanilion of Icgiflative authority, the Dutch might have as ra- 
“ tionally attempted to eAablilh a commerce with the Moon, as with 
“ India. The Portuguefe were infinitely too Arong for all the un- 
“ connedled attempts of all the priwte merchants of Europe j and it. 
“ was their intereA to prevent intruders. — It was the intcrcA of the 
“ Moors, Egyptians, and Turks, that no Europeans Aiould navigate 
“ the EaAern feas*.” The Sultans of ConAantinople well underAood 
this, and fent many formidable armaments to afliA the Indian princes 
in the expulfion of tht Portuguefe. The rich commerce of India 
flowed through the jiTurk’s dominions to Europe ; but “ the arrival 
“ of the Portuguefe in the EaAern feas entirely unhinged the ArongeA 
“'■wssfilis of the Mciammcdan power ; and the finews of the Egyptian 
“ and '^Itifli^rength were cut afunder by that dcArudlion of their 
“ comi^rce which followed the pi cfence of the Europeans ■}*.’’ At 

* Sec the Hiftory of Portuguefe Afia, p. dxiii.. 

f See ditto, p. UaxiPu . 
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his period the warlike Porte intended to over-run Europe, “ which 
‘ was miferably divided in itfelf, and invited its own ruin ; when, 

‘ as it is exprelTed by the Abb^ Reynal, the liberties of mankind 
* were faved by the voyage of Vafeo de Gama,” the Portuguefe 
Admiral who firft difeovered India. 

The tyranny of the Portuguefe, as already obferved, had greatly 
increafed the jealoofy of the natives of India, and their hatred of 
foreigners, a jcaloufy and avcrfion primarily founded on the moft 
rational and political views. It is true, indeed, that, when the Eng- 
lifli firft appeared, fome of the native princes received them with 
great cordiality, hoping that they would prove valuable allies againft 
their tyrants the Portuguefe j and true it is alfo, that an Englifli Com- 
pany of merchants, chartered by Elizabeth, made fcveral voyages to 
India, and fettled fatftories, without any commencement of hoftilities. 
And, if the fcheme of a free trade with India is to be enforced by an 
appeal to the example of hiftory, this is the period upon which only 
its abettors can fix. But let them not be over-hafty j for the confe- 
q^ences of this very period will fully prove the abfurdity and im- 
pradicability of their favourite theory. The natives, over-awed by 
the Portuguefe, broke their moft fokmn treaties with the Englifti j 
Sir Henry Middleton’s fleet was infamoufly plundered ; and, though 
he afterwards made repiifals (rcprifals miferably mifreprefented, as 
wc fliall afterwards prove, by the author of the Hiftory of the Eaft- 
India Company), the Englilh found that commerce with India could 
not be carried on without garrifons and warlike fleets : and James I.. 
as afierted by Abbe Reynal, was too pufillanim^us to afiert the rights 
of his fubjeds by the force of arms. The Poi^uguefe and Dutch 
commenced hoftilities againft the Englifti, and their commerce with 
India fell into ruin ; and did not revive till many V^ars after, wbrh 
it received ftability and ftrength from, the united efietts of a new- 
regulated Company. ) 

But, however neceftary an hiftorical view of the political int^reft of 
the Moors, Turks, and natives, moft certainly is to a proper iiritfer , 

flanding, • 
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ftftnding of the only poHIble means of commercial fcttlements in 
India, not one word, to convey one idea of the kind, is to be 
found in the writings of Colonel Daw, Dr. Smith, or the author of 
the late Hi (lory of the Bail- India Company. All thefe gentlemen ' 
take it for granted, that unconnected fettlers, and a free trade to India, 
would be the ealicft thing in the world, and would do wonderfully 
well, Notwithllanding it iff well known, that the Princes of India 
arc as jealrius as ever of Egiropean fovcreignty, and that the £a(l> 
India Company have every thing to fear from this deep-rooted jca- 
loufy,— every-thing which artful chicanery, perfidy, and the force of 
arras may cfFeCt j our philofophers, neverthelcfs, ftill continue to tell 
us of the cafe and expediency of conducting the commerce of India 
in the fame manner as our unconnected merchants carry on the com- 
merce with Holland or Portugal. 

According to the ingenious and karned Dr. Smith, “ a free com- 
** merce with India would naturally fpring up in the moll beautiful 
** order.” It is true that he candidly Hates the objection " of the 
** impoHibility of a private merchant's capital being able to fupport 
** factors and agents in the different ports of India }" but his j^/iem 
very fully anfwers this objection. According to his theory^ no nation 
ought to attempt to trade with India, till fuch time as the pri- 
vate merchants have various capitals fufHcient to enable them to 
conduct, according to their own choice, every branch of fuch com- 
merce. “ When a nation,” fays he, “ is ripe for any great branch 
**' of trade, fome merchants naturally turn their capitals towards the 

principal, and fom^ towards the fubordinate branches of it. If a 
” nation, therefore,* y ripe for the Eafl- India trade, .a certain portion 
** of its capital will naturaly divide itfelf among all the branches of 
“ that trade. Sor^ of their merchants will find it for their intereft 
“ to reWe ui,Mfh!e Eaft-Indics, and employ their capitals there In 
** providing goods for the Ihips, which arc to be fcnt out by other 



* Stc Bnquiry ioto the Sourcci of the Wealth of NationB, Vol. II. p. 246. 
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And here, good reader, is not one idea of Indian jealoufy and hatred 
of Europeans, and of the policy towards them which has alt along 
^marked the charadlcr of the natives of India. It is, according to the 
I Dodor, as fafe to fettle in, and trade with India, as to take a 
counting-houfe near London-bridge, or to buy a peck of peas at 
Covent-Garden. But, as the author of the Hiftory of Portuguefe 
Afia obferves, “ had the Portuguefe, Dutch, and Englilh, waited for 
“ fuch theoretical ripenej's” viz. of unconncdted merchants, filling' 
up, of their own accord; ail the departments neccflary to condudt the 
Indian commerce, “ they had never yet fet one foot in India.” 

“ In the moft favourable view,” fays the fame author, “ of fuch 
“ eftablilhment of commerce with the great world of Afia, its pcr- 
“ fedtion cannot fpring up in a few years, and would be always pre- 
“ carious. When the Moors were in force, fuch peaceful eftablifli- 
“ ments were impoflible 5 for they knew their prefent intereft too 
** well to liflen to the promifcs of European fpeculation j and the 
“ prefent charadler of the Indian nations gives no prophecy when 
“ forts and garrifons will become unneceffary to the European re- 
fidents in India.” 

From thefe views of the circumllances of India, and of the intereft 
and charadler of its natives, no theory can be more weak and vifionury 
than that which fuppofes that the trade of the Eaft may be carried 
on in the fame fafe and eafy manner as that of the ports of Europe^ 
where mutual commercial intereft is fully underftood and eftabliftied. 
Befide the abfolute impradticability of voluntary unconnedted fettlers 
becoming the agents for Europe in India, the c^fequenpes which a 
free trade with the Eaft would have on the internal policy of Great- 
Britain, deferve a moft ferious confidcration : but ^ view of thefe we 
referve for the conclufion. ^ 

By the foregoing hiftorical detail it is evident, that forts aw^ war- 
like fleets have ever been, and ftill arc, neceflary to the very exiftence 
of the naval commerce of Europe with India. Having theorkik-alh 
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proved the excellence of his fchemc of voluntary, unconneded fetticrs in 
India, the ingenious Dr. Smith is at laft aware that the necefllty of garri- 
fons may be objedled to him ; but this he ingenioujly turns to his ad- , 
vantage. “ The fettlements,” fays he, ** which different European 
" nations have obtained in the Eaft-Indies, if they were taken from 
“ the exclufive companies to which they at prefent belong, and put 
under the immediate protection of the Sovereign, would render 
“ this rehdence (i. e. ^ bis voluntary ^ unconneSled Jettlers) both fafe 
and eafy, at leaft to the merchants of the particular nations to 
“ whom thofe fettlements belong.” 

And here the ingenious fyftem of the author of the En^iry into 
the Sources of the Wealth of Nations demands our attention. And, 
ftrange to tell ! “ Commerce,” according to him, “ is of very inferior 
“ confcquencc j” and to raife and import a revenue for the Sovereign 
is the very fummutn bonum of the political wifdom of colonization. He 
calls it a “ jlrange abfurdity, that the Eaft-India Company regard the 
“ character of the Sovereign as but an appendix to that of the mcr- 
“ chant. Their mercantile habits draw them infenfibly to prefer, on 
“ all ordinary occafions, the little and tranftory profit of the mono- 
** polift to the great and permanent revenue of the Sovereign.’’ 
Vol. II. p. 252. 

A propofal fo big with the deftruCtion of the Britifh conftitutidn 
deferves the moft ferious attention of every Briton. While our 
ibeorifts expeCt every perfeSion from it, its confequences appear to 
others of a very different nature “ The immenfe power which 

" would be added ^o the Crown by our dominions in the Eaft 

“ falling immediately under its management, muft be a ferious con- 
“ fideration with every one who believes the preponderating weight 
" which that-^^rt of the conftitution already poflclTcs} and who 

“ wifldcs, at the fame time, to preferve the juft balance. Every in- 

** telligent mind muft forefee the immenfe additional influence that 
V would accrue, by the command of fuch a number of troops, the 

admini- 
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** adminiftration of fuch extenfive revenues, and the difpofal of fo 
" many offices*.” 

Another writer thus exprefles himfelf ; “ A fyftdn which would 
“ render the Sovereign the military defpot of an immenfe and rich 
territory, and make him foie mafter of an mconftitut tonal revenue > 
“ a revenue which, in the hands of a corrupt Miniftry, would eafily 
“ defeat the nobleft check againfl arbitrary power provided by the 
Britifli conflitution, the right of taxation in the Houfe of Commons.” 
Nor, according to the lafl-cited author, would fuch revenue be per^ 
manent. 

“ America,” fays he, “ paflively fubmiffive at the feet of a junto 
“ in power, could not, for feveral centuries, afford the means of 
corruption which India, already deeply enflaved, would freely 
“ yield, for at lead a few years.” 

“ In every probability for only a few years.” Here our author ap- 
peals to the example of the Portuguefe, who defpifed commerce, and 
never properly availed themfelves of it j but who, after the fulled 
trial (for near a century together) of Dr. Smith’s plan of drawing a 
royal revenue from India, by their obdinate adherence to that mea- 
fure, brought their native country to the deeped declenfion j a de- 
clenfion from which, perhaps, fhe will never recover. “ The plan 
“ of fovereignty,” fays the above writer, “ leads diredlly to war with 
“ the jealous natives of India. Such revenue, therefore, cannot be 
“ permanent,-. — But, were the Indian colonies as fafe from the natives, 

“ as the DoSicr’s feheme of unconnedlcd fettlef^ requires,, and their 
“ revenue as gre.at as his idea of pcrfcftion nwy poffibly include, 

“ how long would he insure the permanency ofVhcir revenue againd 
“ the interruption of a revolt or rebellion^ or fuch Colonies themfelves 
“ from a fudden and final difmemberment. — Ala^! at this prefent 
“ hour wc feel a mod melancholy proof of the difffchlties and dif- 

* Sse a miftcrly pamphlet, entitled Thoughti on our Ac^uilttiona in the Eaft-Indier.. 
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“ appointments of raifing a revenue in a diftant country. May God 
“ never curie Grcat-Britain, by fixing her views and hopes on fuch 
“ diftant. fuch little and t'ranfitory fupport !” 

And (hall we grafp at a phantom in India, the purfuit of which in 
America has led us to the brink of deftrudlion ? Shall we confign 
the wealth of India to future Minifters, who probably may not pollcfs 
the virtues of the prefent ? And ih'all we be fo loft in the calamities 
of the prclent war, as not to feel the chains, which fome men, through 
the fidcs of India, are endeavouring to flip over our necks ? No ! 
Let us hope that the fatal impofition, however menaced, will be yet 
prevented. 

With the greateft confidence, the learned and ingenious Dr. Smith 
has often appealed to the example of the Portuguefe, in fupport of 
his fyftem of a free trade with, and a royal revenue drawn from In- 
dia. (Vol. 11 . p. 194.) — He again and again tells us, (Vol. II. pp^ 
242 and 248,) that the Portuguefe had no cxclufive Companies, and 
that the expedience of a free trade with India is fuficiently demon- 
“ ftrated by the experience of the Portuguefe, who enjoyed almoft 
“ the whole of it tor more than a century together, without any 
“ exclujive Company.” (Vol. II. p. 246.) But, however it may 
redound to our author’s ingenuity, in thus imprefling the Portuguefe 
into his fervice, without a lawful warrant, it happens rather unluckily 
for his learning, that the Porttiguefe never did, from their firft arrival 
to the prefent day, enjoy a free trade with India. The author of the 
Hiftory of Portugucfe|Afia has proved, by the moft authentic tefti- 
monics of hiftory, and' by the copy, of the commiffion of the Viceroys 
of India, and other papers tranfmitted to him from Portugal, that the 
Portuguefe commerce with India ever was, and is, a regal monopoly, 
under the fever^reftridions t and that the unhappy confequenccs of 
their negled of commerce, and their fearch for a royal revenue in the 
Eaft, militate, in the moft conclufive manner, againft the Doiftor’s 
ingenious theory : nay, even the Doftor himfelf moft pointedly re- 
probates 
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probates the idea of railing a revenue in India. How this ftrange 
felf-contradiiSlon happens, we do not preterid to explain ; but, were 
we believers in the Pagan creed, we could only aferibe it to feme 
draughts of the water of Lethe, taken between his writing the 2 5 ad 
Vnd 415th pages of his fecond volume; for, certain it is, that in the 
former he feverely upbraids the Eall-India Company, as guilty of a 
ftrange abfurdity, for regarding the character of the Sovereign as but 
an appendix to that of the merchant, and preferring the little and 
tranfitory profit of the one, to the great and permanent revenue of 
the other : yet, by a moft ftrange abfurdity indeed, in the latter- 
named page, he as feverely condemns the Eaft-India Company for 
adopting his own ideas of cultivating a revenue. “ It has made them 
“ bad traders,” ht. there fays, “ and has almoft brought them to 
** bankruptcy.” 

Though the ingenious authors who have endeavoured to write 
down the Eaft-India Company, have not precifcly delineated the 
fyftem which they would introduce in its place, yet, as it is poflible 
they may propofe to make the Sovereign, after the example of the 
Portuguefc, not only the foie defpot, but alfo the foie merchant of 
Brltifti India, we have placed this feheme in our third fedtion of en- 
quiries. And, happily, we need only cite Dr. Smith, in execration 
of this plan, who, in the following words, very undcfignedly, gives a 
moft juft pidture of the Indian government of his favourites, the 
Portuguefe. Talking of the mercantile purfuits of princes, “ They 
** have fcarce ever fucccedcd,’'' fays the Dodt^r, (Vol. II. p. 414) : 

the profufion with which the affairs of pribccs are always ma- 
“ naged, renders it almoft impolfible that they mould. The agents 
“ of a prince regard the wealth of their mafter as inexhauftible ; are 
“ carelefs at what price they buy ; are carelefs at^hat price they 
** fell j are carelefs at what expence they tranfport his goods from 
“ one place to another. Thofe agents frequently live with the pro- 
“ fullon of princes j and fometimes, too, in fpitc of that profufion, 
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“ and by a proper method of making up their accounts, acquire the 
“ fortunes of princes.*’ 

But, though tht mercantile fervants of princes are fuch vultures, 
the military and cuftom-houfe officers of a king, according to our 
author’s fyftcm, are all honefty and virtue; for from them our au-/ 
thor and his coadjutors moft cordially expedt the reformation of 
every abufe which has ever exifted in the management of the affairs 
of the Ead-India Company, The extreme cordiality with which 
they fnppofe this perfedion, is highly remarkable; but their moft 
ridiculous iniffiap in foundering on Charybdis, on purpofe to avoidi 
their bugbear Scylla, is as highly remarkable, and, in every view, moft 
completely laughable. 

We fliall claim no merit in pointing out this moft felf-evident of 
all abfurditics ; the bufinefs is already done to oar hands. We have 
only to lay a few citations before our readers, who from thence will 
be pcrfcdtly able to Judge for themfelves. 

Among the dreadful evils which arife from the abufes committed 
by the fervants of the Dutch and Englifh Eaft-India Companies, 
Dr. Smith ( Vol. II. p. 250,) places the following, as one of the 
greateft : “ It has not been uncommon,” fays he, “ I am well af- 
“ fared, for the chief, that is, the frft clerk of a fadory, to order a 
“ peafant to plough up a rich field of poppies, and fow it with rice', 

“ or fomc other grain. The pretence was, to prevent a fcarcity 
of provifions ; but the real reafon- to give the chief an • op- 
“ portunity of fellingjj at a better price, a large quantity of opium, 

‘‘ which he happene^. then to have upon hand. Upon other occa- 
“ fions the order has been reverfed, and a rich field of rice or other 
grain has been ploughed up, in order to make room for a planta- 
“ tion of poppi/sr!” 

Dr. Smith fays, that it is completely foolijh to exped that the fer- 
vants of a Company would not abufe their truft, and affume unlaw- 
ful authority. The author of the Hiftory of Portuguefe Afia thus 
Combats the Dodor’s arguments ; 


“ Monopoly, 
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“ Monopoly, fays the DoSior, is the intereft of a Company and its 
“ fcrvants. A free trade and revenue is the intereft of a Sovereign. 
“ But does it follow, as our author’s argument implies, that fuch is 
“ the intereft of his fervants alfo ? By no means. We may well 
enquire, what is that wonderful virtue, cflential to our author’s ar- 
gument, which is conferred by the royal commiffion ; that virtue 
“ which would correct all the felfifti paffions which influence the 
“ clerks of a counting-houfe, and would fave the poppies and the 
“ rice of Bengal from an untimely plough ? If the territory of Bri- 
“ tifli India is to be the King’s, he niuft have men in office to ma- 
“ nage it under him ; and thefe will have their private intereft to 
‘‘ ferve, as well as the officers of a Company. Whence, then, are we 
“ to expedl their fuperior virtue ? Not, furcly, from their greater 
" opportunities of extortion, and of avoiding enquiry.— But we fliall 
“ here adopt a fentcnce from our author, (Vol. II. p. 253,) only 
“ fubftituting the word Ki»g where he writes Countings Hou/e : 

“ Nothing can be more completely foolijh than to expedl that 
“ the clerks of a great King, at ten thottfand milei diftance, and 
“ confequently almoft quite out of fight, fhould, upon a fimple 
“ order from their mafter, give up, at once, doing any fort of 
“ bufinefs upon their own account, abandon forever all hopes of 
“ making a fortune, of which they have the means in their 
“ hands, and content themfelves with the moderate falaries 
• “ which their mafter allows them.” 

And indeed nothing can be more completely^ foolijlo than to expedt 
the reformation of the abufes of the affairs of ^dia from the fcrvants 
of the beft of Kings. The author of the Hiftory of Portuguefe 
Afta thus continues his arguments : 

“ The fuperior opportunities of extortion and^pine enjoyed by 
“ the military governors of a very diftant and rich country, are felf- 

“ evident. 
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“ evident. The clerks of a crown-office have infinitely better op- 
portunities of evading deteftion, and of amaffing perquifites, than 
" thofe of a Company. Our author has already been cited to ex- 
“ plain how the fervants of a prince abufe their truft. " It is per- 
" feSily indifferent, fays he, (Vol, II. p. 255,) to the fervants of thk‘ 
“ India Company, when they have carried their whole fortune with 
“ them, if, the day after they left it, the whole country was fwallowed 
“ up by an earthquake. — And, in the name of God, will not fuch 
“ difader be equally indifferent to a royal general, or a royal cuftom- 
“ houfe officer, whenever he finds it convenient to retire from India?” 

It is, indeed, truly aftoniffiing, that our authors, who have been fo 
clamorous againd the abufes of the Ead- India Company, fhould never 
have perceived, that “ all the artillery of arguments, drawn from 
the abufes committed by the fervants of a Company, may thus, 
“ with accumulated force, be turned againd the fervants of a prince 
— that they never perceived the mod effential difference between a 
free trade with the ports of Europe, and a firee trade with remote 
nations, whofe ideas and civil policy are mod efientially different from 
thoft of Europe, and where an infinitely greater capital is required. 
It is a certain fad, that the Levant trade has been ruined by laying 
it open. Sir James Porter has clearly explained the reafons of this 
declcnfion j reafons (fee Appendix) which are exadly applicable, were- 
the fame meafures adopted in the management of the commerce of 
India. And, were a free trade with India as profperous as our theorifts 
can poffibly fuppofe i|[^ would the national advantages be equal to 
thofe which at prefen|^'arife from the Company ? By no means. A 
free importation of the woven manufedures of India, which are now 
under redridion, would greatly injure our own manu^durers, who 
will never be pv/fuaded to adopt Dr. Smith’s theoretical plan, of 
turning their Hands, with equal advantage, to fomc other bufinefs or 
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trado ♦. The Eaft-India Company pay a revenue nearly equal to 
the land-tax of England j and it is a mod important queftion, whe- 
ther this valuable revenue would be increafed or diminilhed by lay- 
ing open the commerce of India. “ Were this allowed,” fays the 
author of the Hiftory of Portuguefe Afia, ” what an army of cuftom- 
“ houfe officers mud there be in waiting at every port of the 
“ kingdom ? For who knows what port a velTel from India, once 
“ in feven years, may chufe to enter ? What a door for fmuggling 
** the luxuries of India would this open I and, we need not add, 
** what a diminution of revenue 1 

“ Beiides the great revenue which it pays, the Ead-India Com- 
“ pany forms one of the mod adtive finews of the date. Public 
*' funds arc peculiar to England : the credit and intered of the na- 
“ tion depend upon their fupport j and the Ead-India Company is 
** not the lead of thefe. It has often fupported Government with 
“ immenfe loans j and its continuance includes the promife of future 
** fupport on the like emergencies.” 

We have already obferved, that Dr. Smith’s theory decries the 
value of commerce, and that the importation of a foreign revenue 


^ Of all the Doctor’s fine fpeculations^ the idea that any number of men may change their 
bufinefB or trade, without the Icaft difadvamage to themfelves or the community, is certainly 
the mod wild and extravagant. He found that his theories required fuch a datum^ and Hq 
has often very gravely /ported ir, in the moft confident manner. A note, by the author of 
the Hiftory of Portuguefe Afia, (hall be here cited; 

** Some people are apt to apprehend the greateil inconvenicncy from fettiog a number 
of artificers adrift, in fcarch of new employment ; but this is nothing, according to our 
author (the Do 3 or)j who tells us that 100,0^0 foldicrs and ft^amen, difchaigcd at the laft 
** peace, immediately found employment. Very true; for the labourer took to his fpade, 
** the taylor to h|i needle, the (hoemaker to his awl, and thefeaAan to the mcichant-fervice; 
but, ryere only 10,000 weavers thrown out of employ, the would be widely altered. 
But the certainty of finding an unkno^m employment, fully as advantageous as the branch 
perfcHiy known^ forms a part of our author’s fyftem. It was a Jtlly notion, he tells us, 
(Vol. II. p. 136,) to defend Portugal lad war, for the fake of its trade. Had that 
•« trade been loll, fays he, it would only have thrown the Portuguei^erchants out of bu- 
lintfs for a year or two, till they found out as good a method of employing their capitals. 
Some politicians have thought, the more channels of commerce, the more fuccefs ; but 
** our author does not care how many we (hut up, for this good reafon, new ones are fure 
to be found. But this is like knocking a man down, bccaule he hjure to get up again.” 
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ought to be tlie great objed of legidation } .we have pointed out the 
itupradicability of a free trade with Ada, and the alarming and fatal 
confequences of vefting in the Crown the territorial revenue of India; 
we (hall now conclude with the following citations : 

“ Jf properly watched and defended, if not facrificed to the 
drca.ms and dotage of theory, tlie grand machine of her commerce 
“ will ever render Great-Britain both profperous and formidable. 

In this grand machine the £a(l-India Company forms a principal 
** wheel. The concentered fupport which it gives to the public 
“ credit; the vaft and moft rational bome-tax which its imported 
“ luxuries afford, a tax which forms a conftitutional fource of 
“ revenue, ever in our own hands, never to be affeded by the politics 
“ of didant colonies ; the population which it gives to the mother 
country^ by the domcftic induftry employed upon the ftaple com* 
“ modities which it exports; and the effential balance of trade, 
“ given and fccurcd by the exportation of its imports, are the great 
“ and permanent confequences of the commercial fyftem j confe- 
qucnccs which can never arife from the importation of the greateff 
“ revenue. 

“ Every inftitution, relative to man, is not only liable to corruption, 
“ but, fuch is the imperfection of human nature, is fiire to be cor- 
” rupted. Both the fervants of a Company, and the officers of a 
'* King, are liable to the influence of felf-intereff. But the Monarch’s 
“ ear is hard of accefs, and often guarded ; and the regulations of a 
“ regal monopoly, or defpotic revenue, arc variable at his will. Ap- 
“ peal here muff be‘hopclefs. But, under a Company, governed 
" by fixed inftitutio/.s, there exifts not only a legal claim of redrefs, 
“ but a legal right of oppofition. If errors and corruption, there- 
“ fore, be natural to every fyftem of human government, let the 
“ fyftem moft *<Jpen to infpection and corredlion be preferved, and 
let its errors and corruptions be corrcdfed. And happily the Bri- 
** ti(h Parliament is poffelTed of the power of fuch infpedbn and 
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'• correAion j and happily, alfo, fucli is the very tevcrfc of a regal 
** power to raife a foreign revenue, this parliamentary power is 
“ confiitutional.” 

Nor can we take leave of the author of “ The Jiijkry and Ma- 
nagement of the Eaji- India Company, fntH its Origin to the Prefent 
** Times," without one other remark. The fcrvants of the Company, 
according to him, have ever and uniformly been the moft rapacious 
tyrants and pirates who ever difgraced human nature. It is not ouf 
intention to write a volume larger than his own (for larger fuch muft 
be) in order to refute all his hidorical mifreprefcntations j one, how- 
ever, the very firft in his book, muft not efcapc our attention. Talking 
of the firft voyages made from England, he has thefe words : 

“ This Ihip, together with" two others of coiifidcrable burden, 
“ under the condud of Sir Henry Middleton, failed for Surat 5 where 
“ the jcaloufy of the Portuguefe fruArated the intention of the 
“ voyage. Middleton made up for his lofs in trade by a fpecies of 
piracy. He feized fome rich fliips belonging to the Portuguefe, 
“ on the coaA of Malabar; and, Aeering his courfe to the Red Sea, 
“ plundered the trade of Mocha, under the pretence of procuring 
" fatisfafiion for damages he had formerly fuAained at that place.” 
P. 6, V. I. 

But the truth is, Middleton made a commercial treaty with the 
Moguls, which was infamoufly broken by the latter, through the 
intrigues of the Portuguefe. His Aiips were afterwards plundered 
by the Moors at Mocha ; eight of his men were killed ; and he him- 
fclf, with about thirty-five of his crew, was carried in irons acrofs the 
country. He afterwards retaliated thefe injuries ^ a capture of fome 
of the Blips of the powers who had fo perfidioufly attacked him. 
Yet, though by the law of nature and nations he would have been 
juftifiable, had he made reprifals to every degree iiNhis power, he 
neverthelefs afted in a very different manner. He appealed, indeed, 
to the force of arms ; but h« did not adl as a pirate. He feized fome 

Mogul 



Mogul velTels near Aden ; but he merely indemnified hlmfelf on the 
ftridefl: calculation, profeding that he only defired an equitable 
commerce. 

Thefe are the fads, as affcrted by Purchas, and every contemporary 
writer both of voyages and of official letters. It was rcferved for 
our author to fink the perfidious injuries received by Middleton, and 
to call his complaining of them a pretence, and his juft, but moft 
moderate retaliation, a f pedes of piracy. What an index, what a 
mafter-kcy does fuch colouring afford to every other abufive hif- 
torical trait contained in the works of our ingenious and candid 
author I 





APPENDIX. 


T he Public, it is prefumed, will be gratified with the following 
extrafts from Sir James Porter’s Account of the Levant Trade j 
a gentleman whofe long refidence as Ambafiador at Conftantinople 
enabled him to judge with the greateft precifion on the caufcs of the 
decay of the Turkey commerce. The fame clamours which arc now 
raifed againft the exclufive charter of the Eaft-India Company, were, 
according to the following undifputable reafons, the caufes of the dc- 
clenfion of the valuable Levant trade : and, as they refled a pidure 
of the times in more lights than one, we hope they will not be 
deemed an improper appendix to the foregoing pages. 

** IT was not the dread of war alone that gave it the firft fatal 
** blow, but an unhappy, ill-judged regulation at home, which pro- 
“ duced many ill confequences. An eminent citizen, who received 
“ as much hearfay information as any man in the kingdom, and who 
was liftened to like an oracle in Parliament, laid it down as a 
“ maxim, that all Companies wore pernicious, and fliould be de- 
“ ftroyed. 

“ Unfortunately he confidered the Levant Society, which traded 
“ without any joint (lock, as one of thefc. His fentiments were 
“ zealoufly adopted by other confiderable perl^ns, who, no doubt, 
“ had diflFcrent views. The motive by which they feeined to have 
“ been chiefly adluated, was a defire to difplace the Prime Minifter } 
» they thought be had too long pofleflfed his cxlHfd dignity, and 
“ feemed to repine at his profperity. Having formed this defign, 
they apprehended that the firft ftep towards carrying it into exe- 

» cution, was to deprive him of the fupport of the trading Com- 
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** panics j and took it for granted, that, when they had thus Tapped 
“ the foundations of his power, it would be an eafy matter to wreft 
“ it from him, and get it into their own hands, 

“ The Turkey merchants at that time formed the moft opulent 
** and rcfpeftable body of men in the city : this, of courfe, rendered 
“ them objeds of envy. As they ingenuoufly acknowledged the 
“ decline of their trade, idlcncfs and want of induftry, the natural 
“ confequenccs of affluence and eafe, were laid to their charge. It 
“ was therefore urged that this trade fhould be put into the hands 
“ of more induftrious men, that they might revive and reftore to 
“ a flourifliing condition a branch which the others had mo- 
‘‘ nopolized, and then fuffered to run to decay. In confequence of 
“ thefe general and repeated outcries, the Levant Company was 
“ doomed to fall the firft vidtim. So powerful were its enemies, 
“ that the total ruin of the Society feemed to be at hand j but they 
“ could not compafs the chief point which they had in view, 
“ namely, that of entirely deftroying their charter. The Parliament 
“ foon perceived that neither themfclvcs nor Government could 
“ fupport a branch of trade, which thofe, whofe immediate intereft 
“ it was to preferve it, were ready to throw up. The batteries 
“ againft thefe were therefore changed, and a refolution formed to 
“ introduce fame alteration in their charter and their bye-laws, 
“ cfpccially to that of annual thips, which feemed to be the greateft 
“ abufe, and to furnilh the moft fpecious pretext for oppofing the 
“ Society. 3 ^ J , 

“ It was alfertcd, that fuch a limitation was highly prejudicial 
“ to navigation, pre^nted the employing of fhips, and obftrufted 
“ the increafe of feamen. This objedtion appeared to Parliament 
“ to be fo julWnd lolid, that a refolution was quickly formed to 
“ permit every member of the Company in the Levant trade to 
“ fend fliips at whatever time of the year they thought proper. 
“ The beft-meaning men in Parliament were hurried along by the 

“ torrent 
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“ torrent of prejudice, the utmofl art having been ufed by defigning 
*' perfons to prepoiTcfs their minds, and draw them in to fecond 
“ their ill intentions. They would not open their eyes to a felf- 
“ evident truth j namely, that no advantage, in the monopolizing 
** .way, could be derived by individuals from thefe annual fliips } and 
“ that the Company in general was ftill lefs able to avail itfclf of 
them, as the members were generally at variance, and divided 
“ amoiigft themfelves. They would not refled, that, in order to 
“ promote navigation, good.s and merchandize mull And a currency 
“ and vent abroad ; that the very extenlion of navigation they had 
“ refolved upon, was an effedual method to prevent the fales of 
“ cloth in Turkey; and that, of confequence, they contributed to 
“ ruin both trade and navigation.'’ P. 370. 

“ One of thefe regulations was propofed in Parliament, under 
“ the fpecious pretence of public good, like the former, though it 
“ was evident only private views were intended. The outcry on this 
“ occafion, as well as in part on the former, was founded upon that 
“ odious word. Monopoly ; it was urged, that this Levant Com- 
“ pany, or, rather, no Company, continued to fofter that monfter ; 
“ that their charter, confined to citizens and noblemen’s younger 
“ fons, cramped all induftry, prevented the honeft and induflrious 
“ citizen and trader in every other town, and all his Majelly’s fub- 
“ jc(fts in general, from trading to the Levant. 

“ Briftol, as the next city for commerce to London, was of courfe 
“ concerned in the affair ; for this buflie was excited merely on her 
“ account : a law, however, was propofed in Parliament, with rc- 
“ gard to all the out-ports, and, in general, th^ all fubjcdls of Great- 
Britain, and even naturalized perfons, fhould have the freedom of 
“ that Company, on paying 20I. fterling. 

“ The fad is, that the Levant Company couId'Vlmit, on a legal 
“ conftrudion of their charter, any Englifh fubjed to the freedom 
“ of that Society. The beft counfcl had been confultcd, but the 

“ opinions 
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‘‘ opinions of none but parliamentary counfel were attended to : the 
kingdom was alarmed ; and fo the law pafled in Parliament. 
Confcquences were as little forefeen in the prefent, as in the for- 
mcr cafe ; the matter was fpecioiis, and that was fufficient : they 
never once took it into confidcration what capitals were neceflary 
‘‘ to carry on the Levant trade ; nor whether any man that was 
able to pay the 20I. had a fuflicient fortune to fupport the accU 
dents and delays attending that branch of commerce. The old 
Turkey merchants might have told them, as I take it for granted 
‘‘ they did, that very confiderable capitals were requilite for carrying 
** on that trade, as they were often under a neceffity of waiting two 
or three years for the returns of their merchandize ; that, as cre- 
“ dits were already extended in Turkey, they might encreafe enor- 
moully, whence thofe who were diftrefled for money, muft be 
obliged to force fales, or bai ter at any rate : that, when they im- 
ported merchandize into England, they muft prefs falcs for money 
at profit or lofs, and therefore fuch merchants as engaged in that 
trade, fiiould be perfons who could wait patiently the currency of 
market for fales or returns, and be fatisfied with five or fix per 
cent, the year, for their money, as was the cafe of thofe who 
were adually concerned in carrying on and fupporting that 
commerce. 

“ The old merchants had continued, with reftridlions and caution, 
** to fhip goods for Turkey, for the fake of their friends, the faflors 
abroad, ever fince the year 1744, but, upon the pafling of this law, 
** many of them quitted the trade entirely, and left it to the new 
“ adventurers ; fo th;i^ but few of them continue it to this day, as I 
have been credibly informed. The fuccccding merchants will not 
“ venture large fums ; nor, if they can avoid it, will they expofe 
** themfelves to f^it eternally for returns, or let their money lie in 
the precarious hands of drapers in Turkey, under great difficulties. 
** Befides thefe con fiderat ions, others ftiould have occurred ; for 

‘‘ inftance, 
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i“ irtftance, granting that any of the merchants at the fca-port towns 
“ couid find cloth and other commodities fit to fhip for Turkey, even 
“ cheaper than in London, whether they could drefs, dye, and 
“ prepare their cloth for that market ? But fadts fpeak for them- 
“ felvcs. What has this mighty extenfion of navigation and com- 
*' merce produced ? For thefe twenty-fix years part the trade has 
“ been carried on by four or five fmall fiiips annually, inftead of two 
“ or three large ones j confequently there has been no increafe of 
“ feamcn. For thefo fixtecn years paft we have had two new 
“ members of the Turkey Company, one from Briftol and the other 
“ from Halifax, who, as far as I have heard, never fent a fingle bale 
y of cloth to Turkey.” P. 378. 


As we have charged Dr. Smith with fclf-contradidlion, and very 
ftrangc inconliftency, it may not be improper to add the following 
moft extraordinary infiances. The Dodtor thus mofi inconfijiently ftates 
the benefits received by America from the mother country ; 

“ fn what way, therefore, has the policy of Europe contributed 
either to the firfi efiablifliment, or to the prefent grandeur of the 
“ Colonies of America ? In one way, and in one way only, it has 
“ contributed a good deal. Magna virum mater! It bred and 
“ formed tlie men who were capable of atchieving fuch great adfions, 
“ and of laying the foundation of fo great an empire ; and there is 
“ no other quarter of the world of which the policy is capable of 
forming, or has ever adtually and in fatfi formed fuch%nen. The 
“ Colonies owe to the policy of Europe the education and great views 
“ of their adtive and enterprifing founders, and fome of the greateft 
*• and mofi important of them owe to it fcarce any thin^ elfe.” 
Vol. II, p. 189. 

Yet, though the Dodfor fo confidently afierts that it was only in 
• one way that America owed any obligation to the mother countries, 
very fully contradidts himfelf in the following words ; 

I ' “ It 
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“ It is not contrary to juftice that both Ireland and America. 
“ {hould contribute towards the difchargc of the public debt of 
“ Great-Britain. That debt has been contraded in fupport of the 
“ government eftablilhed by the Revolution ; a government to which 
***the Proteftanis of Ireland owe not only the whole authority which 
“ they at prcl'ent enjoy in their own country, but every fccurity 
“ which they poflefs, for their liberty, their property, and their 
“ religion ; a government to which feveral of the Colonies of Ame- 
*' rica owe the liberty, fccurity, and property, which they have 
“ ever fince enjoyed. That public debt has been contraded in the 
“ defence, not of Great-Britain alone, but of all the different pro- 
“ vinccs of the empire : the immenfe debt contraded in the late 
“ war, in particular, and a great part of that contraded in the war 
“ before, were both properly contraded in defence of America.” 
Vd. II. p. 583. 

In the former fcntcnce, nothing but the negative merit of having 
educated her founders, had ever been done by any nation of Europe 
for the American world : but, in the latter fcntence, things are changed 
indeed! Such want of memory in a great phihjbpber is truly*. ex- 
traordinary ; nor is fome of the reafoning Ids wonderful. For 
example, take the following fair application of the touchffone : 

It is not contrary to juftice that Holland (hould contribute towards 
the difeharge of the public debt of Great-Britain : that debt has 
been contraded in fupport of the government eftablifhed by ^leen 
FJhabeth ; a government to which the Dutch owe every-thing, &c. 
.(See. as al>ove 4 


FINIS. 






